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OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM, No. XV. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


WE intended to complete our Review of the Report of the 
Board of Education in this number, but having been requested to 
publish the following remarks of the mover and chief advocate of 
the New Library Law that was published in our last number, we 
cheerfully comply, because we consider the want of Public 
Libraries to be a serious defect in our system of public instruc- 
tion, which seems to stop short at the very moment when the 
minds of our youth are prepared, by a common school education, 
to go forward, and learn that they have not yet attained to all 
knowledge, and are not already perfect. We shall take an early 
opportunity to enforce the valuable truths contained in the follow- 
ing address, whose careful and considerate perusal we recommend 
to our Board of Education, School Committees, Teachers, and to 
all thoughtful citizens. Eb. 


At the session of the Legislature of Massachusetts, last winter, 
a law was passed with great unanimity in both branches, author- 
izing cities and towns to establish and maintain Public Libraries. 
The following remarks of Mr. Wight, of Wayland, on the 
passage of the bill to a third reading in the House, are published 
at the request of members of the Joint Standing Committee on 
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Education, who thought they might be useful in bringing the sub. 
ject more distinctly and fully before the public mind. 

The universal extension of the advantages of a good education 
has always been a favorite idea with the people of this Common- 
wealth, and a desire to effect this important object is very ap- 
parent in the policy of the government from the first settlement 
of the country to the present time. At an early period, Com- 
mon Schools were established in every town, that the whole 
rising generation might be sufficiently instructed in the necessary 
branches of useful learning; and, if a University was soon 
founded, and Academies were subsequently incorporated and 
endowed, it was that they might be sources of a higher and more 
extensive knowledge, in the enlightening influences of which the 
whole people would, both directly and indirectly, participate. 

AVithin a few years, a greatly increased interest in the Common 
Schools has been awakened in every part of the State, and much 
has been done for the supply of their deficiencies, and the increase 
of their advantages, by the liberal and judicious measures which 
have been adopted for that purpose. More convenient and 
healthful accommodations have been provided for the scholars, 
and additional qualifications imparted to many of the teachers by 
a special instruction and training in the duties of their office, and 
we may justly hope that under the liberal and judicious manage- 
ment which has worked so well, there will be a still greater 
advancement in these humble and unpretending, yet most neces: 
sary and important seminaries of learning. 

It seems to me, however, that, at the present day, we should 
not be entirely satisfied with improving and perfecting this admir- 
able institution of our forefathers. It seems to me, that, in this 
age of unprecedented progress, of excellent expedients, and 
uncommon success in promoting and advancing the best interests 
of society, we may, and should go somewhat beyond them in our 
educational plans and proceedings. They wisely and successfully 
aimed at making a suitable and sufficient provision for the instrue- 
tion and edueation of all the children within the State. We, 
availing ourselves of the advantages derived from their system of 
universal early instruction, may very properly extend our views 
to the further measure of making a suitable provision for the con- 
tinued instruction and education of the whole people, through all 
the subsequent and much more capable and valuable periods of 
life. This is the principal object, and I think will, sooner or 
later, be the beneficial result of the bill now offered to the consid- 
eration and action of the House. 

It is entitled, “* An act to authorize Cities and Towns to estab- 
lish and maintain Public Libraries.” Let me ask your attention 
to some of its features. 
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It does not require the Cities or Towns to act on the subject, 
hut only gives the necessary authority, whenever the inhabitants 
shall have become desirous so to do by a suitable cous deration of 
its utility and importance. It guards against any lavis!) and un- 
necessary expenditures which might otherwise be incurred in a 
time of excitement, by confining the appropriations, whieh may be 
made for the foundation of a library or for its maintenance, 
within very moderate limits. It authorizes the reception and use 
of any bequests or donations which may be made for either of 
these purposes. It not only precludes the necessity of special 
legislation in cases of this nature, which have occurred and may 
occur, but it also is adapted to suggest, encourage, and promote 
the accomplishment of the important object it has in view. It 
will, unquestionably, lead to the establishment of sood public 
libraries in many instances, by making them an object of general 
attention, by enabling intelligent and public spirited individuals 
to avail themselves of the codperation of all their fellow citizens 
in their efforts to introduce them, and by inducing prosperous and 
opulent persons to manifest their attachment to the j laces of their 
hirth or residence, and their desire to be remembered in them as 
benefactors, by providing for them ample sources of information 
and improvement, the benefits of which may extend through 
many successive generations. And more than all this, it will 
place it in the power of the Legislature, at any session, by offer: 
ing a small sum from the education fund, in addition to what may 
be annually raised in every City or Town for the augmentation of 
such a Library, to ensure the formation, inerease and jcrmanence 
of such Libraries, in every City and Town in the Commonwealth, 
within a few vears. If one third as much should be offered for 
this purpose as is now given in aid of the appropriations for the 
common schools, it would be sufficient for its accomplishment, and 
of what can we feel more assured than that such a small aid, for 
such an object, when asked for, cannot be asked for in vain. 

The reasons for the enactment of the proposed law, may be 
found in the advantages and benefits to be justly expected from 
the establishment and maintenance of Public Libravics in all our 
cities snd towns. With the indulgence of the louse, 1 will now 
attempt to bring some of these briefly into view. 

1. Such Libraries are a necdful and valualle stipplement to 
the means of early education. The amount of kuowledge ae- 
quired by the best scholars in the common schools is small, and, 
in some branches, necessarily imperfect. Much more kuowledge 
is requisite in many of the pursuits and situations of future life, 
and the same is true with respect to the higher seminaries of 
learning. Besides, much of that which is learned in childhood 
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and youth, is chiefly valuable from the preparation it gives for the 
understanding of important subjects, and the prosecution of inter- 
esting studies in subsequent years; and which, if not thus 
brought into use, is soon forgotten. With good Public Libraries, 
every one will have it in his power to supply the deficiencies of 
his early acquisitions, and every one will be able to make what- 
ever knowledge he has acquired available in facilitating his 
further progress. 

2. Such Libraries will supply the whole people with ample 
sources of important practical information. Where there are 
social libraries these are but partially supplied to a select number. 
In many towns they are not within the reach of any but the most 
wealthy inhabitants. Public Libraries, designed for the benefit of 
all, will be made to meet the wants of all in this respect. Where 
they are provided, every farmer will have access to the best books 
on agriculture, every mechanic to the best books on the arts, 
every merchant and mariner to the best descriptions of the vari- 
ous parts of the earth, and the best exposition of the laws of 
trade and the sources of wealth. Would not this be a great 
advantage? Is it not important to practical men? would it not 
much promote their success, to become acquainted with what is 
already known on the subjects which occupy their attention ? 
And it is not undeserving of remark, that, even in the most 
simple and uniform operations of labor, it has been found that 
other things being equal, more is accomplished, and the work 
better done, by intelligent and well informed persons, than by 
those who are ignorant and in a low mental condition. 

3. Public Libraries in our cities and towns will conduce much, 
not only to the industrial prosperity, but also to the intellectual 
and moral advancement of their inhabitants. Well selected, and 
may we not trust to the good sense of the people that suitable 
persons will be employed in their selection, they will contain many 
instructive and excellent books at their commencement, and this 
number will be greatly increased, even in the smaller towns, by 
the continual additions of subsequent years, before one genera- 
tion shall have passed away. Is it not apparent from the nature 
of the case, that the members of any community must be in much 
more favorable circumstances for their intellectual development 
and moral improvement with such libraries than without them ‘ 
Will not the young find in them the means of a higher and more 
extensive education? Will not the mature find in them much 
to enlarge their minds and guide and strengthen them in every 
good intention, word and work? Will not the aged find in them 
much pleasant and improving occupation in their years of greater 
leisure and increasing retirement from the world? What do 
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books, which are books, contain ? — books which are well adapted 
to promote the legitimate and beneficial purposes of books ? 
They contain the best researches and discoveries ; the best con- 
ceptions, thoughts, sentiments and imaginations ; the best aspira- 
tions and hopes; the best counsels and examples of the most 
enlightened, and gifted, and excellent men of all nations and ayes. 
And can these treasures of knowledge, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, from which the great mass of the people, every where, are 
now almost wholly precluded, be made accessible to every mind ; 
can they be received into many minds, expanding them with 
larger views, inspiring them with better feelings, elevating them 
with higher aims, furnishing them with needful admonitions, 
excellent precepts and salutary examples, without a great ad- 
vancement in mental cultivation, and a great improvement of 
moral character ? How much ignorance would thus be removed, 
how much vice reformed, how much slumbering talent awakened, 
how much awakened talent aided and made efficient, how much 
done to make many in a high degree intelligent, well informed, 
useful and respectable citizens, and to correct, improve and 
elevate the general character of the whole community, in five, 
in ten, in twenty, in fifty, in a hundred years, for such libraries 
needed as they are, and requisite to the suitable information and 
cultivation of the whole people as they always will be, are not 
only to be established in all our cities and towns, but are also 
infallibly destined to be maintained and augmented, and thus to 
become perpetual and increasing sources of benefit and blessing 
throughout all future ages 
4. Such Libraries will be attended with various incidental ad- 
vantages of no small importance and interest. They will furnish 
suitable and accessible depositories for the preservation of impor- 
tant public documents, and the collection of rare and curious 
books. ‘They will encourage those who are preéminently capable 
of teaching and improving others, to produce new works of great 
utility and interest, by ensuring their universal distribution and 
their general perusal. They will be favorable to all the moral 
reforms of the day, by leading to more domestic habits of life, by 
diminishing the circulation of low and immoral publications, and 
by producing higher and more worthy views of the capabilities of 
human nature, and the valuable and excellent purposes to which 
even the present life may be made subservient; and what is 
especially deserving of consideration, they will much increase the 
ability and efficiency of all the other means of instruction and 
improvement. What can be more evident than that the qualifi- 
cations of public teachers must be very considerably increased by 
their having access to such large and valuable sources of all kinds 
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of information; and it is equally apparent, that the benefits 
derived from instruction will always be in prcportion to the pre- 
paration of its recipients, and that the same learned lecture, the 
si me excellent sermon, the same able periodical, the same well 
conducted newspaper, will communicate much more information, 
and be much more promotive of improvement, when those whom 
it addresses are already, in a considerable degree, enlightened 
and intelligent, tha. if they were ignorant and unaccustomed to 
attention and reflection. 

I will ask the indulgence of the House but a few moments 
longer, while I observe 

5. That such Libraries as are contemplated in this bill, are 
found to be highly interesting and useful in their practical opera- 
tion. I wish I could bring to the view of all who hear me, the 
Public Library which has recently been formed in the town I 
have the honor to represent, Wayland, in Middlesex County, a 
small town containing about eleven hundred imhabitants. More 
than two years ago, a gentleman, high in educational office, and 
distinguished by the zeal and ability he has manifested in his 
recent efforts to extend more widely the benefits of a collegiate 
education, President Wayland, of Brown University, in Rhode 
Island, offered a donation of five hundred dollars to the town, on 
condition that five hundred dollars should be raised by the inhabi- 
tants in addition to it, as a foundation for a Town Library. The 
requisite sam of five hundred dollars, was soon raised by subscrip- 
tion, and, although it was justly thought that the town had no 
legal authority to raise money for library purposes, after some 
delay, occasioned by difference of opinion respecting the room to 
be provided for the reception of the books, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed by general consent, and measures were taken to form the 
Library and put it into operation. A spacious and convenient 
room, well painted, carpeted, lighted, warmed and furnished, 
with book-ease, table and chairs, was provided for its reception in 
the Town Hall. The selection of the bocks was confided to a 
committee, consisting of clergymen of the town, a learned 
civilian, and several intelligent. and judicious citizens. Five 
hundred dollars have been expended, and with the addition of 
valuable presents from distinguished scholars of the Common- 
wealth, and approving friends of the more extensive and universal 
education of the people, the shelves have been partially filled 
with nearly seven hundred volumes. The remaining five hundred 
dollars is now being expended, and we shall soon have more than 
thirteen hundred volumes of the best books to be found in the 
Various departments of literature, science and art. ‘The beautiful 
and commodious library room has become a favorite place of 
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resort. On Saturday afternoons ladies, and voung ladies, and 
girls frequent it, and have a good time’ of friendly greetings and 
pleasant intercourse. In the evening men, and young men, and 
boys may be found there, spending an hour or two in a rational 
and useful manner, under the quiet influences and sugyestive 
associations of the place. All carry away with them instructive 
aud interesting books adapted to their peculiar capacities, tastes 
and wants, and furnishing them with innocent and improving 
occupation in their leisure hours. Now I will venture to say, 
that every inhabitant of that town, who reflects on the subject, 
must feel, that, in the establishment of this library, rich and un- 
failing sources of entertainment, instruction, and improvement are 
provided for him, in which he may freely and fully participate as 
long as he lives. Every father and mother, who understands the 
subject, must feel, that in such a library their children will have 
alvantayes for acquiring much of that mental culture and general 
in‘ormation, which is the principal and most valuable result of an 
extensive and liberal education. 

The books of this library are in much request. Nearly one 
third of the whole number are constantly out, going into almost 
every family, and being read with interest, and, it may be justly pre- 
sumed, with profit, by a large number of persons. Now is it not 
easy to see that such a library, permanently established and 
annually augmented, as it will be, with many new publications of 
interest and importance, must be a great benefit to the inhabitants 
of that town? Will they not become more enlightened and intel- 
lizent, and therefore more skillful and successful in their indus- 
trial pursuits, and more capable of judging and acting correctly 
on any subject which may come before them? Will they not 
become more refined in their tastes, more improved in their 
morals, more courteous in their manners, more careful to have 
good schools for their children, and instructive ministrations in 
their churches? And to meet an objection which may arise in 
some few minds, before the subject is generally well understood, 
will not the increased value of their real estate, in consequence 
of their having such a library, exceed a hundred fold all that they 
have expended in its establishment, or may yet expend in its 
auymentation ? 

If similar libraries shall be established in all our cities and 
towns, they will be attended with the same advantages and bene- 
fits; and if the amount of information and improvement to be 
produced in a small community is so very considerable, how great 
must it be when extended throughout the Commonwealth, with its 
million of inhabitants. The material wealth of the State, as we 
are informed, has been doubled within the last ten years. Who 
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can doubt that, by the general establishment and maintenance of 
Public Libraries, the mental wealth of the people, the treasures 
of useful and interesting knowledge acquired, the degrees of 
intellectual and moral cultivation attained, the increased capability 
of thought, feeling, action, and enjoyment produced, in its aggre- 
gate amount would be far more than doubled in the same period 
of time. 

Such are some of the advantages and benefits which may be 
justly expected from the universal establishment and maintenance 
of Public Libraries in our cities and towns. 

The bill before us, as I observed in the commencement of my 
remarks, not only authorizes, but also suggests, encourages, and 
is adapted to promote their formation, and, if passed, while it will 
unquestionably lead to their formation, in many instances, will 
place it in the power of the legislature, at any session, by grant- 
ing a small annual addition from the education fund, to the limited 
sum which shall be anywhere annually raised for the continual 
increase of such Libraries, to insure their establishment, increase 
and perpetuation in every city and town of the Commonwealth, 
within a very few years. I, therefore, hope the bill will be 
passed into a law, and with a high degree of confidence in the 
intelligence and wisdum of the members of the House, respect- 
fully submit it to their consideration and action. 


RUB OR RUST. 


Idler, why lie down to die ? 
Better rub than rust. 

Hark! the lark sings in the sky,— 
Die when die thou must! 

Day is waking, leaves are shaking, 
Ketter rub than rust. 


In the grave there ’s sleep enough,— 
Better rub than rust. 

Death perhaps is hunger-proof,— 
Die when die thou must ; 

Men are moving breezes blowing, 
Better rub than rust. 


He who will not work shall want; 
Nought for nought is just ;— 
Won't do must do when he can’t, 

Better rub than rust. 
Bees are flying, sloth is dyin 
Better rub than rust. ” 
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MY THREE SONS. 


BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 


[There is instruction, and education too, of the purest kind, in the fol- 
lowing description of the author’s three little sons. We regret that the 
limited space allotted to poetry, will not enable us to give the whole poem 
in one number, but the three parts shall be given in three successive 
numbers. — Ep. ] 


I have a son, a little son, 
A boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, 
A mind of gentle mould. 


They tell me that unusual grace 
In all his ways appears,— 

That my child is grave and wise of heart, 
Beyond his childish years. 


I can not say how this may be,— 
I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness 
Is his sweet and serious air. 


I know his heart is kind and fond, 
I know he loveth me, 

But he loveth yet his mother more, 
With grateful fervency. 


But that which others most admire, 
Is the thought that fills his mind ; 

The food for grave, inspiring speech 
He every where doth find. 


Strange questions doth he ask of me, 
When we together walk, 

He scarcely thinks as children think, 
Or talks as children talk. 


Nor cares he much for childish sports, 
Dotes not on bat or ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, 
And aptly mimics all. 


His little heart is busy still, 
And oftentimes perplexed 

With thoughts about this world of ours, 

And thoughts about the next. 
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He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, 
She teaches him to pray. 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn, then, 
Are the words that he will say. 


O should my gentle child be spared 
To manhood’s years, like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 
I trust that he will be. 


And when I look into his eyes, 
And on his thoughtful brow, 

T dare not think what I should feel, 
Were I to lose him now. 


(To be continued.) 


NEW BEDFORD SCHOOL COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


We have received the above-mentioned Report, and many 
others, and hope that our friends will not think us unmindful of 
their favors because we do not notice them all. We never 
receive a Report without carefully reading and digesting its con- 
tents, and the hints thus obtained, if not published in the shape 
of a review of each report, are laid away to be used for the ad- 
vancement of the great cause whenever opportunities occur. 

The New Bedford Report shows that the office of a Committee 
Man is no sinecure. The Committee consists of eighteen gen- 
tlemen, and the Report before us was written by Thomas A. 
Greene, and, of course, is a business document, full of practical 
good sense. The appropriations for 1850 were liberal, but this, 
and the condition of particular schools, is not a subject of general 


interest, except as it goes to show how extremely unjust and un- 
satisfactory is what is called the Graduated Table, introduced by 
the late Secretary, and continued by the present. This table, if 


we understand it, goes upon the ground that the town which ex- 
pends the largest sum for instruction in the Common Schools, is 
the most meritorious, while it is evident from the Secretary’s own 
showing, that the table gives no just idea of what is all important,— 
the relative condition of the schools. The income of permanent 
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and 





funds, all voluntary contributions are not regarded in the 
comparative estimate, although the Secretary (Appendix to XLV 
Report, p. 39) says, “if the voluntary contributions were inclu- 
ded, some counties which are near the foot of the scale, would 
hold a hizh rank!” If the appropriation of a town is small, and 
generous individuals come forward and contribute board, fuel, or 
money, we see no reason why the town, and of course these indi- 
viduals, should be thus disgraced. But there is another serious 
objection to the table, and this is, that a town, which makes a 
great outlay one year, may be placed at the head of the scale, 
and not needing to make a similar appropriation next year, it 
sinks im the scale, although the appropriation just begins to be 
felt, aud its schools are decidedly better than the year before. 
A third important objection to a scale of merit, based on the 
expense of instruction, arises from the fact that good teachers are 
the cheapest, for, with good school rooms and good apparatus, 
neither of which affect the scale, they teach more children and 
teach them better. Besides, no allowance is made for the system 
of instruction that is adopted. If a town should introduce, as we 
hope many will before iong, the use of monitors as assistants to 
the teachers, about one half of the expense of instruction would 
be saved, and although the schools should be, as we helieve they 
would be, much improved, the town, for its enterprize, would sink 
almost to the foot of the scale. There is no justice, therefore, in 
the Graduated Table, and never was, and the sooner it is dis- 
miss from the Annual Reports the better for the truth. 

sut the New Bedford Report mainly objects to the Graduated 
Table of Attendance, which is another most unsatisfactory method 
of dezrading towns, which may often deserve more credit than 
those placed above them. But the Report can best speak for itself. 





‘“‘ By the table which is appended to the Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for the present year, it appears 
that New Bedford ranks only as the two hundre th and siath, of 
the thrve hundred and sixteen cities and towns of which the State 
is constituted, in the proportion which the average attendance of 
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its children in the public schools bears to the whole number of 
children between the ages of five and fifteen within its limits. 
This is bad enough, though it is relatively better than in the cor- 
responding tables of some previous Reports. But in these com- 
parisons between the different towns, there are some considera- 
tions which are liable to be overlooked, yet should not be forgotten, 
in estimating the facilities and amount of instruction that they 
respectively afford. The small towns have few or no private 
schools. ‘Their children must go to the public schools or to none. 
Hence these will have an apparent advantage in the comparison. 
In this table for instance, in each of the adjacent counties of Nor- 
folk, Plymouth and Barnstable, the smallest town in the county 
stands highest in this particular ; and in our own county, it is the 
smallest town except two that stands highest, among the nineteen 
of which the county is composed. And it is much the same 
throughout the Commonwealth; while the cities of Boston and 
Salem, with their liberal provision for the support of public 
schools, stand even below New Bedford in this table. From the 
large towns also a much greater proportion of the children are 
sent away from home to attend boarding schools, thus diminishing 
the number attending the public schools, and bringing down their 
average in this estimate. In instituting a comparison, therefore, 
to ascertain the relative number of children that receive instrue- 
tion in the several towns, we should add to the list the four or five 
or six hundred that are taught in private schools in New Bedford 
or any other of our large cities, saying nothing of all those who 
are sent abroad to be instructed. The tables of the Secretary 
are rightly adapted to their purpose, that of showing the relative 
number attending the public schools only. Nor do we take issue 
with him on his position, that it would be better to relinquish the 
private schools and let the energies of all be united in the sup- 
port and elevation of the public schools. All this we may con- 
cede. It is to the inference which, without careful discrimina- 
tion, may be drawn from these tables, that Boston, Salem and 
New Bedford are behind the majority of towns in the Common- 
wealth in the relative number of their children which attend any 
school, and to that alone, that we object. 


The Report also complains of the classification of the schools, 
which has depended mainly upon the age of the pupils, a criterion 
as unsafe as would be the height or weight of the pupils in deter- 
mining their moral or intellectual rank. But the Report shall 
speak for itself, and those who read its remarks will, we hope, 
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remember what we have said on the subject of graded schools, in 
our review of the Secretary’s Report. The Committee say : — 


“The present classification of our schools was adopted in 1848. 
It commended itself at once to the favor of the committee and the 
public, and has continued for eight years without alteration. But 
is it not time to inquire if this system will not admit of some im- 
provement’ The transferring of the scholar from each grade of 
school to the next higher is dependent, in all cases, except that 
of admission to the High school, upon the attainment of a certain 
aze, aud upon that alone. At seven he will enter the intermedial 
school, and at ten he is to enter the grammar school, however 
deficient his acquirements may be. Not only is the grammar 
school crowded in this way, by the admission of many whose pro- 
ficiency would not entitle them to enter it, and thus the very pur- 
pose of a proper classification is in a measure frustrated, but the 
inducement which should be offered to the lagging children of the 
lower school, to strive for a higher attainment, is withheld from 
them ; for they know that whether they be idle or diligent it mat- 
ters not, when the appointed time shall arrive, their removal to 
the higher school will be effected. ‘True, we have sometimes ta- 
ken the responsibility of departing from this rule in extreme cases, 
or where compelled to it by want of room in the upper school, 
but these have been special exceptions, or rather violations of the 
established rule. It would not probably be advisable to alter the 
minimum of age at which this transfer of scholars from one grade 
of school to the next higher should be made ; but might there not 
be required in addition, a certain amount of proficiency in their 
studies, without which the transfer should not at any age be 
made? The pupil thus finding that his promotion, at every stage 
of advancement, depended, in part, if not entirely, upon his own 
exertions; that by gross negligence he would be sure to forfeit 
the privilege, and be left behind his associates, his ambition would 
be roused to the struggle, and a lesson of self-reliance inculcated, 
both of which are oftentimes greatly needed. ‘The only valid ob- 
jection to such a course is the consideration, that boys over ten 
years of age, and these boys often of a class the most difficult to 
govern, would be retained under the charge of female teachers ; 
for they who are the most backward in their studies are exceed- 
ingly prone to be of this description. This objection might be ob- 
viated by setting apart a school provided with a suitable teacher 
for the special training of such scholars." It would become a sort 











* A most important suggestion. The first school we taught consisted of 180 such 
pupils, but the use of the mutual instruction plan soon proved that they were not 
incurables.—ED. 
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of hospital for incurables, or at least of those who had |) ound 
very hard to cure, for only such we think would be hike! main 
long in it. This matter has claimed, and must continne § the 
earnest attention of this Board, till the difficulty shal! '» wed ; 
for the schools of no grade should be burthened beyor "yap: 
propriate sphere of duties, with the instruction of those ; 1. + who 
have never been properly qualified to enter them. 


THE PROPER TIME FOR GOING TO SCHOOL. 


SECOND EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED PREPOR! THE 
RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, BY Dh. | VY, 
OF THE BUTLER HOSPITAL FOR THTE INSANE. 
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[See last number, page 247. } 
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Ir is especially after the twelfth or fourteenth year, t) :t the 
process of education is driven forward with a rapidity da crous 
both to the mental and physical health. It is the period »!.-1 the 
deficiencies of childhood are to be repaired, when competition ex- 
cites the eflorts of the youth and the envy of his friends, sid the 
prospect is filled with pleasing hopes and ambitious schem: 

It is during the period of life occupied with education. —- from 
ten or twelve to eighteen or twenty,— that many of the — redis- 
posing causes of disease are called into activity. Tere ita» dis- 
eases, especially, — phthisic, scrofula, insanity, hysteria, — begin 
to claim their victims, and an apparently trivial violation o! the 
natural laws, suffices to throw down the only barrier that keeps 
them at bay. ‘The larger license allowed to the youn: this 
period in the indulgence of their appetites, passions, an ies } 
errors of diet, more serious and prevalent than in any other ¢ 
in the world, together with the usual countless indisere: 
this age, deteriorate the physical health and diminish 
of the bram. Bearmy these things in mind, as well 2s 
that nature now often claims the penalty that follor 
of earlier management, we can readily see how the n 
which the education is conducted, may constitute the tum 
on which the future health both of body and of mind is to 

I consider this poimt of so much importance,— involvin 
does, the hopes of families and the dearest treasures of th  -eart, 
— that I veuture to dwell upon it a moment longer, by urging 
upon youa well-established physiological truth. If the equi!i rium 
hetween the action of the various organs is disturbed }) \.e ex- 
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eossive exercise of any one of them, an advantaze is thereby af. 
forled to any morbid tendencies that may be present, in their 
strazzle with the vital powers The brain is no less essential in 
maintaining the activity of every other part, by furnishing them 
with a due shave of innervation, than it is in wanifesting the fae- 
ulties of the mind. — But while the proposition tat a most intimate 
connection, or sympathy, as it is termed, exists between the brain 
and the stomach. heart, lungs, &c., may be universally admitted in 
general terms, many overlook another proposition that may be re- 
garded as a corollary from this, that if an undue portion of the 
cerebral energy is expended in maintaining the activity of the 
mind, this sympathy must necessarily be disturbed, and a series 
of morbid actions begun, that may end in the most fatal results. 
Let not the teacher, of all others, overlook this principle, for upon 
his observance of it or otherwise, it may often depend whether 
his pupil shall surmount the unfavorable influeuces pressing upon 
him, and enter upon manhood with a reliable stuck of good health, 
or, utterly and irretrievably breaking down, slide iuto an early 
tomb, or remain a few years longer, a inelancholy spectacle of pre- 
mature decay. [am aware that the better judzment of the 
teacher is not unfrequently overborne by an intlueuce he cannot 
withstand if he would. ‘To gratify the vanity of friends, or for 
some other equally unworthy purpose, the ambition of the pupil is 
inflamed by the usual incentives of honors or applause, and he is 
pushed forward in his course, as if the result depended solely on 
the foree of his own will. His tasks are daiiy lengthened, the 
supply of nervous energy is anticipated, and the standard of health 
is gradually lowered. As yet, however, there is observed no dimi- 
hution of power, nor unequivocal loss of health; and thus, while 
the youth is rejoicing the hearts of his friends by the steadiness of 
his application, and the brilliancy of his attainments, an epileptic fit, 
it may be, startles them like a clap of thunder from a cloudless 
sky, dashes their hopes to the ground, and points vo a future shroud- 
ed in gloom and sadness. In another way this exhaustion of the 
nervous energies leads to the same result. On the invasion of 
fever, or any other acute disease, the restorative power of the 
system is weakened, and the latter readily succum)s to an attack 
which it would otherwise have successfully resisted. It is an un- 
questioned fact among physicians, that, other things being equal, 
the diligent student is less able to meet an attack of disease than 
auy other class of persons whose brains have not been habitually 
and severely exercised. 





Money is the touchstone of friendship; the dog loves his 
master next to his bone. 
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SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser has the following paragraph. 


“There is a growing feeling that if New England is to keep 
the pre-eminent position in manufactures which is all important to 
her welfare, it is to be hereafter by means of the taste and skill ex. 
hibited in her fabrics and wares;—and the standard must be 
kept up by cultivating the knowledge of the elements of design 
among our people, and by practically educating native talent on 
which alone we can depend permanently. How available this 
native talent is, the experience of every manufacturer will bear 
witness — and it is believed there is a peculiar adaptation in our 
people even for the higher walks of design—and the same 
capacity that is giving us in this country such excellent sculptors, 
architects and painters, will, if properly directed, give to our 
manufactures a preference over those of other nations. A popu- 
lar instance of manifest superiority and preference may be found 
in the Bay State Shawls, the success of which depends, at least, 
as much on the superiority of taste in the designs and colors as 
on the quality of the fabric. 


This is all very true, and it is proposed, in Boston, to improve 
the condition of females, by opening a School of Design espe- 
cially for their instruction. We hope it is to be a free school, 
and we also hope that, ere long, Drawing will be required in every 
public school in the land. There is no reason why this art should 
not be taught as well as Arithmetic or Geography. If American 
females can not stoop to be domestics, they must fit themselves for 
business, or study the arts, or starve. Por our own part, we never 
could see why it was not as honorable to get an honest living by 
working in a respectable family as by working any where else. 





As we have made numerous engagements to instruct and lecture at 
Teachers’ Institutes, the ensuing season, we hope any little irregularity that 
may arise from our absence, will be forgiven by such subscribers as have 
paid ; — those who have not paid, will not, of course, forgive us. 

All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 
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